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these introductory statements will be invaluable. The bibliography, 
I suspect, will prove in practice less useful. There is no index by 
author's names; and unless the date of publication is known, it is 
not easy to find any desired title. This is more particularly the 
case with publications of recent date; for the list for any one year 
since 1875 occupies six or seven pages. It is curious to see how the 
literature of the subject swells after the break in the price of silver in 
1876. For the period just preceding that date a page or two suffices 
for the publications of the year; thereafter the flood begins. Some 
enumerations in these later years might perhaps have been spared with- 
out loss. The debate on the fundamental principles of value carried 
on by Boehm-Bawerk, Dietzel and others in the Jahrbiicher fur 
Nationaloekonomie, seems to bear but remotely on monetary questions. 

There is no room for criticism on a publication of this sort, coming 
from so competent a hand. Economists can only be thankful to Pro- 
fessor Soetbeer for the aids which his untiring industry furnishes them. 

F. W. Taussig. 

Le Capital, la Speculation et la Finance au XIX"" Sikh. 
Par Claudio Jannet, Professeur d'Economie Politique a l'Institut 
Catholique de Paris. Paris, E. Plon, Nourrit et C ie , 1892. — 8vo, 
607 pp. 

This new volume by Professor Jannet is sure to receive a welcome 
both cordial and grateful. No subject in economics is more difficult 
than the main theme with which he here deals. From the early village 
market, where neither money nor exchanges played any considerable 
part, to the modern world market, the difference as regards speculation 
is extreme. As the areas of exchange have widened the chances for 
speculation have increased, until at last individual, corporation and trust 
are alike subject to perturbations that can be neither foreseen nor con- 
trolled. The transfer of innumerable products to such great distances, 
both in time and space, gives an almost limitless opportunity for the 
risk-taking instinct to disport itself. No passion except the sexual is so 
powerful and permanent as this love of risk-taking. In trade and com- 
merce this passion involves rewards of immeasurable possibility, and 
hence arise the results, both good and evil, of speculation. 

In Professor Jannet's volume we have a large and generous dealing 
with the subject. His careful use of the word "speculation" helps us to 
keep in mind the real nature of the function it represents. The specu- 
lator in his legitimate role so watches the processes of the market as 
to turn his knowledge to the general advantage. He foresees in such 
way as to regulate supply and demand at necessary points. In his 
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proper part, he is a regulator of the market at precisely the most 
dangerous crises, holding it nearer to a safe equilibrium. 

Though this is the common optimistic view of the more sober econo- 
mists, it serves our author admirably in his analysis and criticisms of 
the evils that accompany speculation. He does not tell us any new 
evils, but with great skill shows the relation of those that are well known 
to the causes of the trouble. His remedies, too, have a wholly enlight- 
ened relation to the ills they would lessen. So much that is written 
against speculation we find the dreariest of reading, simply because the 
one central fact which most concerns the theme is ignored — the fact, 
namely, that nothing is more deeply rooted in general human nature than 
the instinct to speculate, i.e. to take risks for the sake of some form of 
gain. We shall sometime learn that this instinct, to the extent that it 
proves socially serviceable, is not only a market regulator, as economists 
have taught, but one of the most fruitful of all human forces. We owe to 
it innumerable inventions, as well as a long list of those enterprises upon 
which progress most depends. It is certain that all legislation which 
does not recognize this capital fact — not as true of a few men called 
speculators only, but of human nature at large — must, after doing a 
good deal of harm, fail. For more than a century and a half the 
French tried by laws to stop "operations a terme" but in 1885 they 
were forced to give it up. Prussia repealed her legislation in i860, 
after she had tried by three laws to reach the same end. It is Professor 
Jannet's distinction to keep these facts of history and the real nature 
of speculation clearly in mind. Upon this background both the evils 
that he admits and the remedies he proposes stand out in clear light. 

That shrewd men in such conditions, and with such a human nature, 
can combine to take advantage in countless trickish ways, is evident. 
Cornerings, forcing up or down of market values, spreading false reports, 
etc., are evils widely recognized, but evils that should be kept dis- 
tinct from the great and proper functions of speculation. Utterly to 
abolish these evils would be as impossible as to make the press perfectly 
clean and truthful. The author would give the law real scope, espe- 
cially by demanding far stricter accountability as to measures and to 
means from all beginners in new and speculative enterprises. It is 
chiefly through this enforced accountability and publicity that the law 
must act. To the lack of this the author traces the actual ruin of so 
many enterprises in France. 

Admitting thus a considerable sphere for the law's positive action, 
M. Jannet finds the chief remedies in that large variety of social and 
business institutions through which the people are educated into sanity 
and sense. He is at one with Professor Gide in his hope of co-opera- 
tion. Though he holds that the wage function is permanent, he gives 
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an inspiring list of such institutions as the 604 banche populari in 
Italy, the 2000 vorschussvereine and 1 700 Raiffeisen banks in Germany, 
and the credit industriel et commercial in France — indeed, all such 
forms of " mutualism " in business as increase the economic independ- 
ence and at the same time the business intelligence of the people. In 
the wider spread of all such counteracting and socially strengthening 
influences, the author sees the surest hope of so supplementing the 
action of the laws as to check the evil as far as its nature admits. 
There is doubtless room for some criticism upon a distinction which 
the author makes between the economic and the moral order. The 
present economic order is vigorously defended, while the evils of the 
industrial system are too sharply included in the " moral order " and 
in the present political regime, which is not a government of the people 
but of a party merely. In Les Devoirs des Classes Aisees dans la 
Democratic, Professor Jannet has very eloquently admitted that demo- 
cratic government has at last come to stay. Imperfectly as the govern- 
ment may represent civil equality, the economic order must inevitably 
come more and more under control of those in city and state to whom 
the people intrust the government. The practical value of the distinc- 
tion seems therefore very slight. The evils of speculation, if dealt with 
at all, must be reached both through legal mechanism in the hands of 
government and through a wide diversity of " self-help " institutions. 
Actual distinctions, therefore, between moral and economic order 
would seem of little real value for questions so practical as speculation. 
It is precisely " le triomphe de la democratic " in France which makes 
so many industrial difficulties, but it is a fact of rather sinister character 
that the demos is securing political control faster than it is learning the 
true relation between legislation and business affairs. The difficulties 
of the bourse speculation, money and taxation are serious because the 
demos is getting control of legislation so much more rapidly than it is 
learning finance. This is the " tangled matter " which makes the prob- 
lem. In it both morals and economics are mingled. If their separation 
has little practical value, the essential remedies which the book offers 
have all the greater value. It is altogether a problem of political and 
business training, and those institutions are to be most welcomed which 
act most widely and most powerfully upon the great body of electors 
into whose hands the governing function has at last fallen. In his final 
chapter the author enumerates the " sources of hope," some of which 
have been here indicated. For a better meeting of the difficulties one 
could not wish for a more strengthening or wholesome influence than 
the widest possible reading of this most admirable study. 

John Graham Brooks. 



